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equivalent to confessing social inadequacy to rise to fraternity standards. If, on the
other hand, I were to suggest that I didn't care to belong to one, the obvious mental
reservation on the part of the listener was that I suffered from a 'sour grapes com-
plex.' It so happens that neither is true. But it took some time to realize that to
anyone really worth knowing, fraternity affiliation is inconsequential However, when
one is alive, young, and yearning to be in the *big swim,' this is rather a trying
situation.'*
Despite certain benefits and the opportunities there to "bring out" the
shy boy or girl, there are many negative criticisms of such fraternal or-
ganizations. They are accused of fostering class differences, of inducing
and enhancing social prejudices of various kinds, and of often putting
extracurricular careers, such as athletics, "student politics," and recreation,
above sound academic accomplishment. Certainly it is a fair judgment
to say that they are not unmixed blessings in our American college life.2
Partial or complete self-support in college. Economic independence and
responsibility for self-support have long been high values in our culture,
but such demands were not traditionally made on individuals until they
had completed their education, elementary, secondary, or collegiate as
the case might be. Until the great increase in enrollments in our institu-
tions of higher learning the bulk of the students had full or at least partial
support from home or other sources. There is a long tradition of high
virtue attendant upon working one's way through college, and it is only
in recent years that this problem has become acute. It is not uncommon,
for instance, in midwestern state universities to find 30 or 40 per cent
of the undergraduates dependent upon their own financial earnings, in
whole or in part.
Aside from the economic hardships and severe physical strain often as-
sociated with earning one's way through college, there are many effects
upon the student's attitudes, traits, and values. The awareness of having
to work itself often sets up a sense of inferiority. Though many students
who work .make good grades, not infrequently their intellectual per-
formance is lowered by the demands of their job on their time and en-
ergy. Such a lowering of the level of achievement may also make for
sense of inadequacy. Then, frequently, lack of funds and the demands of
time prevent any recreational outlets with members of the opposite sex.
Girls who take domestic service in particular often complain that they
cannot get "dates," and boys who have to work frequently remark that
they "cannot afford a girl." And aside from these handicaps, many wage-
earning students complain that they have no time for extracurricular
2 In many instances college administrators more or less deliberately encouraged fraternities
and sororities to build residential units in order to help furnish housing for students. In one
sense colleges and universities where such was the case have a certain responsibility for prob-
lems which arise in connection with such organizations. (See Angcll ct cd.t 1930, for a discussion
of the place of Greek-letter groups in our colleges and universities.)